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estate of Clermont for a younger son, Robert, whose birth was thus 
characteristically recorded in the Founder's diary : " On the 24th of July, 
being Tuesday at 5 o'clock in the afternoon my worthy spouse was deliv- 
ered of my third son, Robert. May the Lord bless him that he may grow 
up in the Presbyterian religion ! " 

Livingstons of the Manor and Livingstons of Clermont were soon a 
numerous clan. Many of them became prominent upon the popular side 
in the contests between the Whig gentry and the Tory governors. As 
the Tories were known as the De Lancey party, so, after William Liv- 
ingston became active as pamphleteer, lawyer, and party leader, his 
family name was affixed to the Whig party. Four chapters, the longest 
in the book, describe the honorable share of the family in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, emphasizing particularly the services of William and 
his brother Philip, and of the two Judge Robert R. Livingstons of 
Clermont. 

The triumph of the popular party was followed by the disappearance 
of Livingston Manor. The abolition of entail in New York after the 
Revolution led Robert, the third lord of the manor, to divide his estate 
among his eight surviving children. Possibly the old man opposed the 
patriotic sympathies of his eldest son, Colonel Peter R., or perhaps he 
disliked him for other reasons. The son had begun to build a new manor 
house, a palatial home. The basement and first story were complete 
when the division of the estate left Peter R. stranded and unable to con- 
tinue his former style of living. So he clapped a roof down on the first 
story and left a magnificent colonial staircase leading to an attic. The 
author glides rather lightly over the infirmities of temper and pride of 
Chancellor Livingston which induced him to ally himself and his clan 
with Jefferson and Burr on a basis of spite and anger instead of political 
principle, but he does full justice to the chancellor's part in the Louisiana 
Purchase and in the construction of Fulton's steamboat, the Clermont. 

The chapter devoted to the career of Edward Livingston is avowedly 
an abstract of Hunt's life of that statesman. Another chapter contains 
a gossipy account of Some Historical Livingston Mansions, especially 
William Livingston's Liberty Hall at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, the 
chancellor's Clermont, and Oak Hill, which stands within the limits of 
the old manor. The present occupant of Oak Hill has made this book 
possible. The last chapter describes and explains the Livingston heraldry. 

Thirteen appendixes are filled with genealogies. The list of authori- 
ties cited is sufficiently comprehensive and there are two good indexes, 
one for the Livingston names and another for all other allusions. 

Colonial Mobile: an Historical Study, largely from Original Sources, 
of the Alabama-Tombigbee Basin and the Old South West from 
the Discovery of the Spiritu Santo in 1519 until the Demolition 
of Fort Charlotte in 1821. By Peter J. Hamilton, A.M. Re- 
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vised and enlarged edition. ( Boston and New York : Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 1910. Pp. xxix, 594.) 

The new edition of Mr. Hamilton's Colonial Mobile adds a good deal 
of value to a book already favorably known as a painstaking monograph 
upon the history of the Spanish and French colonies in the present states 
of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Florida. For though the book 
centres about Mobile, Mr. Hamilton cannot refrain from excursions 
into the surrounding country. With a point of view necessarily differ- 
ent from that of the historian of Louisiana or of Mississippi, he gives 
with more care for accuracy of detail than one finds in most local his- 
tories the story of the discovery, exploration, and final settlement of the 
region. Beginning with a description of the topography of the country 
which rather overemphasizes, one might think, the influence of the 
Alabama-Tombigbee basin upon its settlement and subsequent history, 
he records the Pineda expedition to Spiritu Santo, or Mobile Bay, and 
proceeds with Narvaez and the expedition of De Soto. In this connec- 
tion two new chapters are added, or rather the material is expanded suffi- 
ciently to make two; for example, matters that fill pages 18-22 in the 
first edition are rehandled in pages 30-36 of the new edition (ch. iv.), 
while in another place fifteen pages in the new edition represent three 
of the old (pp. 14-17, 14-29). In the same manner, we find that some 
eight or ten new chapters have been incorporated in the book, several 
chapters have been much amplified, and two formerly in the body of the 
book have been relegated to the appendix. 

As in the first edition of this work, there is everywhere the most com- 
mendable accuracy; Mr. Hamilton is solicitous rather to present a clear 
record of facts than to interpret them. And a very considerable part 
of the work is based upon original authorities, manuscripts and docu- 
ments not accessible except in Mobile, narratives of early explorers or 
pioneers, or reliable secondary authorities. There is full reference for 
every statement of importance; and the literature of the subject, whether 
in manuscript or in print, has been very thoroughly covered. Mr. Ham- 
ilton presents the evidence ; he rarely undertakes to establish a new point 
in the larger history of the country, contenting himself with the valuable 
minutiae faithfully reproduced from local documents ; and he is as cau- 
tious about taking issue with the opinions of others, as he is about ven- 
turing an opinion of his own. 

From this arise the merits and the defect of the book. It is a store- 
house richly stocked with materials gleaned from many sources that 
would not be open to the ordinary historian. But it is not a good con- 
nected history of colonial Mobile, for the author seems deficient in the 
faculty of composing a clear and interesting narrative. The nearest 
approach to a narrative style, perhaps, is in such chapters as that giving 
the story of the Chevalier Montaut de Montberaut, but even here the 
writer seems embarrassed by his documents, -unwilling to let himself 
write with abandon a romantic narrative of incidents that would tempt 
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one to do so. One cannot but be grateful that the work has been done 
by so careful a scholar; and yet one feels that in spite of the five hundred 
and ninety-four pages between the covers the history of Mobile is not 
given with sufficient clearness of outline to leave a definite image. There 
is too much in the volume that seems to concern Mobile remotely, or 
not at all. 

Pierce Butler. 

The Relations of the United States and Spain: Diplomacy. By 
French Ensor Chadwick, Rear Admiral U. S. Navy. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1909. Pp. 610.) 
The author describes this important work as " the outcome of a study 
of the causes of the war of 1898 between the United States and Spain " 
or " the story of more than a hundred years of what has been really a 
racial strife ". But the title of the book furnishes us with a more accu- 
rate and exact description than the introduction. It is a study in the 
history of diplomacy — a very adequate and impartial account of the 
diplomatic relations between the two countries from 1763 to 1898. 

It goes without saying that these diplomatic relations throw an im- 
mense flood of light upon the causes of the war with Spain, and Admiral 
Chadwick has dealt with this phase of the subject in a manner which 
leaves little or nothing to be desired. Unless valuable material lies 
hidden in the Spanish archives, his work is not likely soon to be super- 
seded or, indeed, to need serious revision. 

But diplomatic relations do not tell the whole story of the causes 
of any war. Consequently, this work should be supplemented by one 
which will deal in equally generous and impartial fashion with the eco- 
nomic, social, and general political relations between the two peoples or 
races. Such a study should include, for example, a comparison between 
the English and Spanish colonial systems, a discussion of American and 
Spanish political methods and ideals, a treatment of the racial charac- 
teristics and psychology of the two nations, etc. 

It should also be said that while the author's hypothesis that the hun- 
dred years' diplomatic struggle between the United States and Spain was 
" really a racial strife " may be partly correct, it can hardly be regarded 
as demonstrated in this volume. The two excellent authorities (Hume 
and Lea) cited in the introduction and the repeated illustrations of the 
Oriental workings of the Spanish mind furnished in the body of the work 
can scarcely be regarded as sufficient proof. 

While it is unquestionably true that the lack of mutual sympathy and 
understanding contributed in no slight degree to the outcome, it would 
seem almost self-evident that economic considerations played an impor- 
tant if not a superior (and at times an exclusive) role, at least on the part 
of the United States. This was certainly true in the case of the struggle 
for the right to navigate- the Mississippi, and the author himself points 
out (p. 407) that " the greed of American and Spanish protectionists 
was, in fact, at the bottom of Cuban revolt " (in 1895). 



